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This reisearch examines students' study habits and 
study attitudes as influenced by cooperative counselor- faculty 
efforts. A random. sample of sixteen faculty members and four 
counselors were selected. Eajch counselor vas assign.ed to four 
instructors. A pre- and post-test of the Brown and Holtzman Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes was administered to 5.3 6 students. Four 
groups were studied.: a control group'^ students contacted through the 
mail by the counselor^ students contacted by their instructor and 
then referred to an assigned counselor^ and students contacted by 
both instructor and counselor. Analysis of-_±he Study Habits and Study 
Attitudes for each of the four groupsc*' pre-, and post-test was based 
on a One-Way Fixed Effects Analysis ,p,f Variance. In regard to study 
habits^ the null hypothesis was rejected only by Group D with 
indications that Group C could a^lso reject the nail hypothesis with 
additional analysis. Pata for study attitudes for each group 
indicated the null hypothesis was rejected by all four groups. In 
general^ study habits can be changed via a counseling program. 
Integrating instruction with counseling techniques can facilitate 
this change. Additional analysis should be conducted for the study 
attitudes area. (Author/JLL) 
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Tl-IE PROBLEM ■ . . - - ^ 

can a counselor ^^orkinfcooperativcly-vliiira. fac^atf ^ and his 

students produce positive chang. in the stude.tsV .tudy habip. ^^^^^ • 

attitudes by employing specific counseling ser^iocis.; techniqj.e,, . .y.^,^^.^^^^^^ 

supportive materials, instruction and guidance information?.. ■ 



THE NULL HYPOTHESIS , ^ 

' The problem was tested by two null hypotheses: (1) There Wis t^ no ' 
change in study habits as measured by a pre and pest test on the Brown ^ 
and Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes; -(2) There exists no . / 

change in study attitudes as measured by a pre nnd post test on thn ^ 
Brown and Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes'. 

THE methodology ' 

The study was conducted at Tlorida Junior College at Jacksonville, 
Fred H. Kent Center. A random sample was identified of 3.6 faculty 
members who taught .econd period classes (9:10 ^ 10:00) Monday, , 
Wednesday and Friday. Four counselors were assigned. to the study. Kach j 
counselor was assigned to four instructors who were randomly identi^fied 
from the second period classes. Based on a schedule for each group, a 
pre and post test of the Brown and Holtzman Survey of Study Habits a.d 
Attitudes was administered to the students in each pf the 16 classes. A 
total population of 536 students participated in the study. 

The: design of the" study was divided into four groups: (1) Group A 
was assigned as a control group;. (2) Group B was assi.ued as. the group 
in which students were contacted through the mail by the counselor 



concerning their study b-^bits and study attitudes results; (3) Group C 
was assigned as the group , in which the students were contacted by their 
instructor concerning their study habits and study attitudes results and 
then referred to an assigned counselor for assistance; (4) Group D was f 
assigned as the group which received contacts by both the instructor and 
counselor concernirg their stud> habits and study attitudes results, 

REVIE\^ or T^IE LITERATURE 

A basic review o£ the literature provides' strong support that 
students can change study habits via study habit courses, programs 
and/or counseling. The; re is currently an increasing need for counseling 
to become an integral part of the instructional process. Counseling can 
provide the proper assistance to students with these needed skills in 
order that the^ students can deal more effectively with their studies. 
Integrating instructional modes with counseling techniques can provide 
meaningful improvement in performance or study habits behavior. 

RESULTS A^D CONCLUSIONS • . ' 

The analysis of the Study Habits and Study Attitudes for each of 
the four groups (A, B, C and D) pre and post test (Brown and Holtzman 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes) was based on a One-Way Fixed 
Effects Analysis of Variance. 

Study Habits . ' 

Based on the data, the null hypothesis x-^as rejected only by • 
Group D with indications that Group C could also reject the null 
hypothesis with- additional 'analysis . Basically, this data indicate that 

vi ' , 



Group D with the maximum interaction of instructors and counselors with 
the studer.u can produce an improvement in study habitt; for students. 
Study Attitudes 

A review of the. uuca for study attitudes for each group 
indicated the null hypothesis was rejected by all four groups. This 
finding makes it difficult to interpret the data due to lack of 
discrimination betv^een groups and ability to put them in priority order. 
Additional analysis needs to be done for this area. 

In general, this study tends to support the literature that study 
habits can be changed via a counseling program. Integrating instruction 
with counseling techniques can facilitate this change. Additional 
analysis should be conducted for the study attitudes area and the study 
applied to other institutions for universality 6f its results. 
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I. THE PRObLEM 

Can a counselor working cooperatively with a faculty member and his 
students j^roduce positive change in the studenti? ' stuc^y habits and/or 
Attitudes by employing specific counseling service techniques, supportive 
materials, instruction and guidance information? 

II. SPECI7IG PROBLEM AREA 

Through this atudy -the counselor identifLnd the student's study 
habits and study attitude problems and provided appropriate assistance 
while he continued in his classes. In this study, the counselors worked 
closely with the students arjd/or their, instructors to improve the 
students' s'tudy skill deficiencies. \ 

III. DEFINITION OF TERMS ' 

1. STUDY HABITS combines the scores on Delay Avoidance and Work 
Methods scales to provide a measure of iacademic behavior as measured 
by the Brown and Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes. 

A. Delay Avoidance is defined as the. promptness in completing 
academic assignments, lack of procrastination^ and freedom from wasteful 
delay and distractiou. (Brown and Holtzman 1966) 

B. T7ork Methods is defined as the use 'of effective study 
procedures, efficiency in doing academic assignments, and how-to-study 
skills. (Brown and Holtzman 1966) 

2. STUDY ATTITUDES combines the scores on the Teacher Approval 
fiv.d Educational Acceptance scales to provide a measure of scholastic' 
belief as defined by the Brown md Holtzman Survey of Study Habits 
and Attitudes. 
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A, Teacher Approval is defined as the student's opinions 
of teachers and their classroom behavior and methods. (Brown and 
Holtxman 1966) 

B. Educational Acceptance is defined as the student's 
approval of educational objectives, practices and requirements. 
(Brown and Holtzman 1966) 

3^ COUNSELING TECHNIQUES are those skills used by counselors to 
produce positive change in students which include the following, 

A. Assertive Behavior is that type of interpersonal behavior 
in which a person stands up fcr his legitimate rights in such a way 
that the rights of another are not violated.' It is a direct, honest 
and appropriate expression of one's feelings, opinions and/or beliefs, 
(Jakubowski-Spector 1973) 

B. Achievement Motivation is a process of planning and 
striving for excellence, progress, doing things better, faster, more 
effectively, doing something unique or, in general, competing. 
(Alschuler, 1973, page 23) 

C. Deep-Muscle Rela:<ation is a systematic technique of 
muscle control through relaxation. Advanced method includes systematic 
desensitization which combines relaxation, construction of hierarchy of 
anxieties- and counter-conditioning. 

J), Individual Counseling refers to a series of one-to-one 
situations with a trained counselor to assist the student to 
understand himself and deal more effectively with his problems. 

E; Group Counseling is a series of small group experiences, 
under the leadership of a trained counselor, which serves the purpose 



of helping individuals to know thomwelves better. 

A. Supportive Materials are the resources utili^^cd by the counselor 
to assist the student in impxovinp hir. study habits and attitudes. 
(Casebeer, 1969,' and Farrar, 19b9) 

5. Instruction is the process by which the r.-iselor will assist 
the student individui.lly or in a group. 

6. Guidance it; the identification by the counselor of appropriate 
materials, information or need to refer the student to facilitate him 
in his study skill problems or study attitudes. 

IV. A STATEMENT OF RESEARCH QUESTIONS (NU L L iriTOTilESIS ) 

Data obtained from the measuring instrument (Brown and Holtzman 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes) will be used to test the 
following null hypothesis: 

1, There exists no significant change in study habit's as 
measured by a pre anci post test on the Brown and Holtzman Survey pf 
Study Habits and Attitudes. 

2. There exists no significant change in student attitudes as 
measured by a pre and post test on the Brov7n and Holtzman Survey of Study 
Habits ^nd Attitudes. 

V. ASSUMPTIONS 

1. The students enrolled in the courses are interested in passing 
the course. 

2. Teachers and their students want improvement in study skilly 
and attitudes. ' 

3. A positive change in study habits and attitudes is desired. 

10 ^ . 



VI. LIMITATIONS OF TIIE STUDY 

For tho puiposes of this study, the following linltations were noted: 

1. Florida Junior Collcyc at Jacksonville is a multi-carapuo 
institution with four caipuses (Downtown Campus, Fred 11. Kent Center, 
North. Campus and South Campus) located geoBraphicully fhrouphout the 
city'. • 

2. The faculty members and counselors assigned to the 

Fred H. Kent Center were used ia the study. 

*■ ' 

3. The student and faculty members for the study were 
identified froiri' those who were in cla^^tc during second period 
(9:10 - 10:00 Monday, Wednesday and Friday) to eliminate duplication 

within the groups. - 

4. The population included only college level day students 

(freshmen and sophomore) . ' 

5. The study was conducted during the 1974 Fall Term. 

6. The administration of the post testing of the Brown and 
Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes was prior to the course 
final exam to minimize the attrition between terms. 

7. The instructor could encourage or assist students in study 

habits. 

8. ,>The student could come to the Student Development office on 
his own to seek assistance in study habits. 

9. Due to absenteeism and normal attrition, the students 
used in the study included only the students who took both the 

pre and post test. 
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10. The faculty luembora and counsol'^ro involved in thio wcudy 
were coIIcbc graduates with n mininwm of Rank II state o£ Florida 

certification. • 

11. The students wore enrolled in college level 'courses 

which lead towards an associate degree. 

12. The Tiain emphasis was for the counaelor to actively assist 
students \/ith their stpdy skills through the classroom and/or the 
instructor. 

VII. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM * 

. Many times students are not successful in ccllege because they lack 
the .basic study skills to learn their subject materials effectively. 
This need was expressed by community college students in an Intei- 
Institutional Research Council study conducted on the community college- 
transfer students Jto the F^^ridTVate University. This study showed 
the highest mean response (was the students' lack of study habits in ^ 
dealing with their studiesWc 1974) . In addition the Florida Junior 
College at Jacksonville parti^ipSrSTtTtjIe Comparative ^idance 
Placement program during the Fall^MT^ and based on the student 
response to a question on theirftjd for study habit. 56 percent- (769) 
of 1,371 responses indicated a^ need in this areat (CGP 1971). 

•> . ■ 

VIII. RKVT rJ OF REIATED LITERATURE 

There'are tvo main areas related to the present study: first, 
literature on the study habit needs of ^college students and/or view of 
various study habit programs; ^second, the literature describing Student 
Services. , 



STUDY HABITS 

. Students who are attending cbllege not only need the academic skills 
from high school but also the necessary study skills to cope with the 
more independent s^udy requirements in college life. Particularly with 
the increase of the non- traditional students and fhe financial crisis, 
colleges have developed such programs as • orientation courses, development 
programs, tutorial services and reading labs to help students learn 
better and decrease attrition. This trend has also stimulated many new 
textbooks on how to study, Gladstein (1967), Cook, Hoss and Vargas 
(1958), Resnick and Heller (1969) and many others. These texts have ■ 
been integrated into many study habit programs and „ orientation courses 
to help students perform better in college. However, many times these 
courses are offered in addition to the students' already heavy course 
loads. 'Due to. the ppen door policy, many community colleges have had ^ 
larger enrollments of the non- traditional students into their institu- 
tion^ (Roue che, 1972): The development of the necessary study skills 
to cope with college studies will remain a much needed foundation. 

There have been many studies conducted on improvement of study 
skills with generally positive results. Robinson (1961) ..found that 
improved sCudy skills are beneficial to students regardless of their 
background or level of intelligence. His study revealed that not only 
does the borcJerlineJstudent improve from a study skills course but also 
the. above average student benefits even more. Although personal study 
habits tend to be highly individualized, students with good studjM 

/ • 

habits jand attitudes tend to be more successful academically 
(Popham and Moore, 1969). ^ 



The 'Students themselves expressed a need for study skills. Florida 
Junior College at Jacksonville participated in the Comparative Guidance 
and Placement Program during the 1971 academe year. Based on the. 
1,371 Florida Junior College students who took the test, 56 percent 
expressed the need for developing better study skills and 65 percent 
"^d that they~had not iearne:^-any-sted5^4.44.-^iuJ^ 



need is expressed in other studies as well. Maxwell (1971) surveyed 

C* 

students at Berkley indicating that freshmen students viewed their 
academic difficulties as stemming frcm their own study deficiencies. 
In another study by Child (1970), students' study skills revealed 
the following: 75 percent of 'the students were self-taught on how" to 
study;. 64 percent of the students were nervous before exams; 25 
percent of the students were nervous during exams; 70 percent of the - 
students indicated that study attitudes were greatly influenced by 
their relationship with the teacher. It does not appear that "fehe 
study habit problem exists with just the freshmen. -A recent study 
conducted by the Florida Community Junior College Inter-Institutional 
Research Council (1974) found that many community college transfer 
students who were in academic trouble' in Florida' s state universities, 
,,xpressed that study habits were the major cause of their difficulty at 
the universities. 

several studies with regular students in various study skill programs 
showed that these students did improve their study sk^^^ls and^erformance 
in their college work. Di Salvi and R. Daniel (1971) worked with one- 
hundred volunteers to improve their study . techniques. These students, 
^were assigned to five treatment groups which met for twelve weeks. The 
groups were assigned as follows: Group A participated in one hour 



per week of instruction in study techniques; Group B participated in one 
hour per week of instruction in reading skill; Group C participated 
weekly in one hour 5f instruction in both study techniques and. reading 
skills; Group D participated weekly in two hours of instruction in both 
study techniques and reading skills; and Group E was assigned as a control 
group. Ail fitudents took a pre_and_post test of the Brown and Holtztnan 
Survey of Study ^Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) and the Davis Reading Test 
(DRT). The results of this study showed gains In all four experimental- 
groups based on the following variables: study orientation scores as 
measured on the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes; level of_.c.pmpre- 
heasioa measured, by the reading scores (DRT) . In another study (Jackson 
and Van Zoo St, 1972) using the SSHA, contingency management was -employed 
to change students' study habits. Each of the 47 freshmen paid ten 
dollars for the study skills program. The students were as.-jigned to one 
of three groups: self-administered reinforcement group; external 
reinforcement group (both of these experimental groups could earn bac^ 
their t^n dollar deposit) ; a control group which would not earn back 
their deposit. 

As measured by a correlated t-test with SSHA scores, both 
experimental groups imprpved their work methods while the control 

group did not. v , ,. 

Utilizing operant verbal self-control of studying. Miller and 
Gimpl (1972) worked with seventy,- seven students to increase ^their 
amount of time studying by increasing the amount of study time each week 
by a specific .amount. The student v/as to write his own'.instructions 



to accomplish this' goal and read them aloud three 'times a day. Based on 
a comparison to five treatment groups, the study found that the students 
whose studying- was reinforced by their self-in/tructions , increased their , 
study time by 154 percent,. 

Other research shows improvement in study skills and academic 
performance for students who have been placed on academic probation or • 
who were dropouts. Briggs ; .nd Tosi (1971) *vorked with 20 freshmen, all 
on probationary -status. Using the SQ3R study method, he found a 
significant difference between the experimental groups and control 
group with a higher grade-point average and improved study techniques - . 
for the experimental groups. At the Student Development Center at 
Mount St. Mary's College, Los' Angeles, a ten-week study of lew achievers 
conducted by Felton and Thomas (1972) resulted in improved writing skills., 
reading skills . ntudy habits , study attitudes, reduced test anxiety and 
study orientati^ ^or the experimental group as compared to the control . 

group . . 

In contrast the research conducted with minority students' study 
habits are less conclusive. Although several writers have confirmed the 
lack of study skills among the "disadvantaged" (Bossone, .1965; ^ 
Clarke, 1966; Roueche, 1968) , reasons and instruments used are 
conflicting. Montgomery (1970) found that the lower ability community 
college student, who was successful academically, had higher average ^ 
scores on all areas of the SSHA. Froe ■(1968) noted similar results, 
finding little difference bretween black and white students in their . . 
institutional preference. However, Young (1966); found that the low 
ability student had scores on the SSHA slightly lower but not 



statistically significant than the average norms for the survey. In a 
study conducted at Genesee Community College (1969), low ability students 
had average scores equivalent ^to the fifteenth percentile in study 
habits and twentieth percentile oi> study orientation, based on national 
norms.. 

Generally the author feels that the increased . enrollment of the 
non-traditional students' -in-colleges has ^vividlyL4iQin.ted giu.t the 
inadequacies of testing, teaching and learning in our educational 
system. A whole new approach to research, evaluation instruments and, 
techniques of . lear.iing is needed to provide total education of the 
student. 

In reviewing one area" of study skills, test anxieny has been 
noted to influence performance. A study by Sarason (1960) found that 
~ highly anxious students are less 'likely to do well when they are under 
great pressure. The classroom test can exert strong pressure on the 
students. In another study conducted, Wittmaier (1972), worked with 
fifty students who indicated various anxiety levels on the Alpert-Haber 
Anxiety Test. The significant results showed that students with low 
anxiety had- higher SSHA scores. He also found that debilitating test 
anxiety appears to be associated with poor preparation for tests. Other 
studies show similar results (McMillian and O^terhouse, 1972). .- The 
students in their study performed with higher scores on the final exams 
following training in relaxation and desensitization techniques. In 
related studies, Mitchell and Ng (1972), Osterhouse (1972) and 
Hersler and Schill (1972) indicated that following identification of 
test anxiety and instruction in relaxation and/or desensitization 



training, a student can reduce his anxiety and generally improve his 

test scores. • * . 

Most studies on study skills have originated in reading labs, 

. • c 

developmental programs and study- skill labs. Since this study utilized 
counselors to assist .students with study skills, the following is a 
review of research in which counselors were involved in influencing, 
student study skills and/or behavior. ^ 

In a study cbnducted at Texas Southern University, Perry (1967) 
identified students who wpre having difficulty with their studies. 
These students were assigned to two reading improvement classes in 
order to receive both tutoring" and personal counseling. By midterm 
only sixteen percent of the students were having academic. difficulties 

■V. 

and fewer than ten percent were in serious difficulty. Mitchell 
(1967), Brown (1971) and McReynolds (1973) found similar' results . By 
providing group counseling along with study skills , the^ students - 
improved their grade-point averk-es and thTeir scores on the various 
scales of the SSHA. " . • 

Students who are placed on ..probation for poor academic performance 
provide an identifiable group in which to work with ' to improve their 
performance., In a study of l8;-failing freshmen, Kaye (1972) worke^ 
with an experimental group weekly in one^ to one and one-half hour 
sessions for ten weeks , providing individual counseling, ..group guidance 
and study skills. The individual counseling .included discussions of 
attitude towards one's self, relationship to peers and parents, 
independence, development of responsibility, a personal value system 
and academic motivation. Group guidance, dealt with academic failure and 



iiiterpersonal relationships. The study skill sessions reviewed note 
taking, listening and budgeting time. 

Kaye's results showed that the experimental group raised their 
grade-point average more than t^-rice as compared to the control group. 
Fifteen oi; the 18 members of the experimental group remained in school 
whereas only nine of the 18 members of the control group remained in 
school. In a similar study, Gilbreath (1971) found that following, 
group counseling, students below 2.00 on a 4.00 scale improved their 
grade-point averages . 

Counseling, groups at the University of Utah, Heaps, Rickabaugh and- 
Finley (1970) found that all participants raised their grade-point 
averages in a range from .18 to .57. The more experienced counselors 
were generally more effective as measured by the Counseling jsvaluation 
- Inventory. 

STUDENT SERVICES . 

In this section 'the author will review the major roles of student 
servicas, its present status and some current trends. Although the 
literature reviewed in this section specifically refers to s,tudy 
skills, the previous' section supports the need for developing these 
skills. This is another area in which counselors can assist students 
and faculty. members in the classroom. 'The author utilized- the study 
skill problems of students as a, vehicle to integrate the counselor into 
the regular classroom process. . ' 

Basically, there are three models of student' personnel workers. 
Tliey exist to varying degrees as determined by state departments of 
education, boards of trustees and/or local administrations. 



O'Banion (1971) provided a description of the three models: 
(1) "regulator or repressor," (2) "maintenance or serviceman," 
(3) "therapist." A brief discussion of these three models follows-. 

The firsc major function of the counselor w- disciplinarian or 
monitor of the school's rules. The emergence of dean of men and women 
became the center of avoidance by the students. The school was 
considered first and its rules' were often regarded as more important 
than the student. This establishment of loco parentis was established 
with a . negative aspect of control. * "s system has characterized the 
public school as well as the uni/ersitie^s. and colleges. 

' The second model was based on offering extensive services. 
Generally, anything which did nbt fit into curriculum, academics or- 
the' business area was assigned to the student services department. The 
following are typical services offered: 

1. discipline - judiciary ; 

2. personal counseling - individual and group 

3. program advising • . . 

4. testing 

5'. articulation - high school and/or college 
6.. health services • 

7. job placement 

8. career counseling ^ 

9. financial aid 

10. student activities 

11. registration and records 

12. bookstore 

13. housing (where applicable) 
In some institutions, . the list continues. 

it was assumed by the institutions that counselors could provide 
all these functions whereas the graduate schools primarily trained 
counselors in personal and vocational counseling. The services concept 
has raised many questions concerning master's degree personnel -and the 
paraprof essionals . 



The last model has been the '^personal counselor" or therapist. In 
general, counselor education has emphasized personal and group counseling 
techniques to fulfill the. student * s needs through growth and self- 
understanding. However, due to the reality of numbers of students and the 
administration of student personnel programs, the counselors could not 
often function in this therapeutic manner nor did they always have 
adequate training in psychodynamics of mental illness or psychotherapy. 
Few of the staff and students in t'^e school could relate to this model, 
being unable to see concrete results or overall student progress. 
Generally, advising and placement serviced "^5^: more acceptable to the 
school and its staff. 

Along with this history and the present state of student services, 
there are increasing criti:: isms and concern over its status and future. 
Medsker (1960, chapter 6) surveyed 243 community colleges finding that 
two-thirds of the colleges utilized faculty for counseling, who were 
given no release time or compensation for this extra service. The 
administration of student services was assumed by only one person in 
forty-five percent of the colleges, Medsker (i960) concluded that ^ 
there was an apparent contradiction between the existing deficiencies 
and the increasing emphasis for more adequate student personnel programs - 
McDaniel (1962) serving as chairman of the 1960 Commission pn Student. 
Personne] with the American Association of Junior Colleges, found the 
programs in student personnel services to be inadequate. In another 
nationwide study by' the America:: Association of Junior Colleges, funded 
by the Cameige Corporation, Max Raines (1966, pages 6-8) surveyed , 
^^orty-nine comn^mity colleges uith the following results: (1) three- 
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fourths of the conmunity colleges have not developed adequate student 
personnel services; (2) in more: than half of the colleges, the counseling 
and guidance functions have been inadequate; (3) in ninety percent of the 
colleges, professional leadership, follow-up evaluation, and research 
were almost absent; (4) only ten percent of tha community colleges could 
be given a commendable rating for having an adequate personnel services 
program; (5) the area of services which was bes't performad was that 
concerned with such institutional management functions as providing 
information to students, registeri>ig and enrolling students, conducting 
cocurricular activities; (6) student personnel programs generally 
suffered from lack of financial support. 

Click (1971) reviewed the various services assigned to student 
personnel and felt that although the true cost of student personnel 
should be a part of the total college budget, no college can afford all 
of the student services that students demand. He felt additional 
funding through extra campus groups and community agencies should be 
explored. 

Dewey (1972) concluded that student personnel work is in serious 
trouble. There is little acceptance by students, faculty or adminis- 
trators with no clear status or defined functions. Not only are tho 
programs inadequate but also the preparation of th^-pj;^essional staff 
has failed to stimulate new ideas and directions . for student services. 

In a more recent book, Wamath (1973, page 1) focused on the 
counselor and survival of his role. 
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, "Unconditional posiLj.v^ ""^:m^:'i and the medical model, gives 
practitioner model is -^"^^^J^^^^f ^ ^e college counselor . 
us status but limited fectiyeness . ^^^^ 

n -L^^r, KrjQPfl on observations. 
- Many of these co»entarie. have been based 

„_e. va..ous ..ey. and .ad.es tend to .ppo« ^-se concern. ■ 

a challenge which presents a need to set „e„ soaU. Jo. W..„t 

. . Sh. stressed the need for developing .ev s.lUa, techniques, 

services, ono^ bL-j.c=»=» _ 
evaluations, organisation. dlHerentl-ted staffing and Increased use of 
computers. H«,ever. during the sa.e tl«. .ho^s and HlU.s (1,V„ . 
.onducted a rando. .„rve,-ot- l*7-*l-ted-.tates.._«« .=^-f _ 

„hlch only 37 replied, .he question of concern dealt „lth th. ,, 

V- c olace m the student services area. The general ■ 
innovations taking place in tne . 

.oncluslon was that very ll»te Innovation was.ln fact takln, place « ■ 
the basic services of fered Including personal counseling, records. 

^- =,r,r-!al aid freshmen orientation and 
student activities, placement, fxnancxal axd. f 

• program advisement. 

' ■ ' f 7? ioll^Re presidents and 128 chxef 

In a more recent survey of 72 college p 

(•1973') found that these two 
student personnel officers, Teren.xnx (1973) 

. of college officials differed in their vi^ws of student 
categories ot coiiegt: 

•^or.^c; nreferred that the personnel 
t role The presidents preier^e^a 

services^ major roie. f 

efforts he directed t^ard planning and implementation of programs . 

. • -n.truction In contrast, the chief student 
not involving academxc xnstructxon. 

personnel officers felt that their function was to .nlpulate the ca^pu 

• environment to provide stl^latl^ and productive, learning experience. 
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Mthoush tM. -ppea.. to .e a critical tiee ,0. th. student sc^iccs 
there is also an increasing response to re-define the area to he 
,ore rele.ant »ith direct involve^nt ot counselors into the stndcnfs 

^'.r^*- nf tba research 
,„,cess while he is attending the institution, .ot all th. 

...esses stud, hahits sMll training .or students. However, the author 
,eels it represents an area which can '.acilitate' the srowth and develop- 
ment o£ the student particularly in the classroom process. 

in order to provide better services for the student services area. 
.„„e researchers have reco^nded decentralisation. Mchardson. Jr., 
Blocker and Ber.der (1972) felt that decentralisation was an atte.pt to 
integrate the student services staff int, the nor^l operation o£ the- 
cEuege. which would strengthen the counselors, relationship with the 

.acuity and studeSts through the „ediu» of Pro.ieity. , They pointed out 
.he need for faculty to accept and understand the counselors' role in 
effective learning. Xat. (1973) supported this concept of decentral- 
isation hy emphasising the supporting contribution counselors can have 
in assisting faculty »e.hers to further understand the students' 
psychological, social and career develo^nt. ^e stress .was also place 
„„ the counselor's hotter understanding of the classroo. process and the 
faculty's psychological and professional development.^ 
■ in a survey questionnaire given to chief personnel officers, 

„atson (1972) found that out of 589 responses . one-third of the 
institutions were decentralised. Basically, however, the sa„e .inds of 

^4= H t-hpn as in 1964. Bloland (1972) felt that- 
services were offered then as in lvoh 

' aecentrilization could re.uce the influence of student services within 
.he cokege with the possible consequence of of f-ca.pus contractors 



suppljring some services • 

An area in which counselors could provide particular help is in 
dealing with the needs of the new student entering today's colleges. 
Cohen (1971), Cross (1971), O'Banion and Thurston (1972), Medsker and 
Tillery (1971) and Wamath, et. al., (1973) identified the new students 
as members of minorities, women and the mature student. Wilkinson 
(1970) stressed the need to reorganize the student services' programs 
to improve articulation through better orientation and identification of 
these new students and their needs. The counselor needs to change his 

N. 

role to facilitate the growth of these students and to bring the 
community into minority and college affairs. 

Several researchers have stressed the influence of counselors T;^ithin 
the-total college setting. O'Banion and Thurston (1972) emphasized a 
change from services to a total integration into the college with a 
preventive approach, correcting informational problems for both faculty 
and students. Lipsetz (1973) felt the need for changing the college 
:> environment , not just helping students adjust . There needs to be more 
invalvement into the organization of behavior, development of skills, 
increased use of group dynamics and promotpLon of faculty and adminis- 
trators* communication skills. Further support was f^^iven by Shaffer 
(1973) by placing the counselor in a more energetic role supporting the 
Institution's goals and not just assisting the individual stud'^^nt's 
development. « x ^ 

Medsker (1972, page 4) referred to tv^o major areas in which student 
personnel work could assist students: (1) with activities outside the 
classroom but within the institution and (2) in a catalytic role with 
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the teaching faculty in identifying, uses, inside the classroom and related 

outside activities. A leader in student personnel research, O'Banion, 

(1972, page 205) provided an essential philosophical definition: 

"The model student personnel worker, however, must not only 
be committed to positive human development; he must be able 
to implement programs for the realization of human potential. 
He iritjst bp able to communicate with other"^adtainistrators in 
the college, and he must be able to keep the functions and 
services under his responsibility operating efficiently. 
In the new model, present services and functions would not 
. be disregarded. These are needed because they serve students 
' in ^important ways.\ The emphasis of the 'program, however, 
would be different. . .The program would be focused on positive 
changes :ln student behavior rather than on efficient function 
of service s." 

In a total integration of counseling and teaching, Curran (1972) 
introduced a new concept which he called cognitive counseling. This 
concept provides a more humanized and integrated learning process which • 
includes the whole person in relationship to the educational experience. 
The counselor should not just ^^drk with the teacher but should integrate 
the counseling skills into the classroom process allowing for maximum 
growth, interaction and learning for the counselor, teacher and student. 

Hurst and Ivey (1972) stressed the need for counselors to facilitate 
teachers V human relations skills as well as provide skill training for 
students in relaxation -techniques and developmental skills to promote; 
student learning. 

In reviewing organization. Prior (1973) separated the administra- 
tive responsibilities such as placement, financial aid, admissions and 
registration from student development. . In the latter, he emphasized 
the need for the student personnel worker to assist students in study 
iskills, tutoring, advising and special programs such as drug education. 



2b' 
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SUMMARY ' ' 

Based on the studies cited, the author feels the following provides 
a conclusion with regard to student needs for study skill training and 
the need for the student personnel worker to. assist in developing slcills 

for students as well as the professional staff, -Assisting the student 

X ^ . ■ 

in development of study skj.lls not onlytiimproves the student's 
performance but also encourages independence in that the student may 
continue to be successful in other classes. The counselor needs to 
promote the development of these skills whether they be study skills 
or human relation skills'. His /effectiveness is increased with each 
person's acquisition of needed skills. Further research needs to be- - 
conducted in which the counselor's effectiveness is measured by- skill 
development in others as it relates to student learrning in the class- 
room, . • * » 



.jt Txm,TrATTnN OF -" ATrn BT.SEARCH ON THE STUDY . 

la'aesisnins the study, the authot utilized the , student ■ s need for 
study skills.'as a .eans to integrate the counseling process into the , 

classroom. ^- • . 

' it was revealed -in the review a£ literature that students 
indicated a need for developing study skills as evidenced in both the 
inter-lnstitutional Research Council (1974) study and the Comparative 
Guidance and Placement Program (1971). 

Xh. henefits of study^ skills, programs for improvement of student 
academic performance and study skills dev^pment were supported hy . 
Rohinson (1961). MSalvl and Daniel (^W) and Miller and Gi..pl (1972). 
„lth the integration of couhsellng techniques along with study^sklU. 
development, the participants improved In both respective areas as 
indicated by Perry (1967) , Brown (1971) and McReynolds (1973). 

The literature on the minority students was less conclusive as 
. far as testing and evaluation of study skills. However, it appears_ 
„ore emphasis should be, given to new instru^nts of evaluation and 
cbunseling techniiiues for thls>rea. 

The students' need for study skills appears to be a meaningful 
area through which counselors can assist students with needed skill 
develo^'pment^nd improvement in performance with their studies. The 
couns-i^^^'has »ny roles (O'Banion. 1971) which has lead to too »ch 
confusion and ineffectiveness of student .services since Its inception 
(*dsker. I960; McDanlel. 1962; an. Raines. 1966). It thereby follows 

•^^e fnnrlc; itself in difficulties today 
that as a result student services finds itseit 

(Dewey,. 1972). n 



There is a need for counselors to become an active part of the 
college community and to become the center for development of various 
skills for students and instructors, e.g., communication skills; student 
motivation; psychological, social and career development (Wilkinson, 
1970; O'Banion and Thurston, 1972; and liipsetz , 1973) . 

The author feels that the development of study skills for students 
represents the kind of- direct behavior change which not only results in 
improvement of a specific skill but also in the students broader 
academic performance. These are the student behaviors which instructors 
and administrators can relate to and which also provide a basic 
accountability system for the coi.nselors . Other skill areas (e.g., 
communication skills, relaxation techniques for test and speech anxiety, 
assertive training, etc.,) should provide a new base for the counselor 
to become a vital part of the college community-. 
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X. METHODOLOGY ' 

This study was conducted on the Fred H. ICent Center, Florida Junior 
College at Jacksonville, utilizing the counseling and instructional staff. 
The emphasis of the study was placed on the counselors' activities as 
described in the groups below. The study included four counselors each 
assigned to four groups as follows:^ 

9 

. Control Group A consisted of students who received no treattnent 
other than pre and , post tests for the Brown and Holtzman Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes. 

Experimental Group B consisted of students (one class for each 
counselor) who receiyed a presentation by a counselor concerning study 
skills and counselors* assistance. 

Experimental Group C consisted of four faculty members each 
who*were assigned a counselor to assist the faculty member; however, the 
counselor did not have any contact with the faculty member's students. 

Exp erimental Group D consisted of four faculty members each ^ 
who were assigned to a counselor and the counselor worked with the 
faculty member and his students. 

PROCEDURE ■ . ' • 

1. To eliminate an unduplicated selection of faculty members and 
students, a random sample of 16 faculty members (16 out of 24) were 
identified who were teaching during the second period (9:00 - 10:00) 
of Classes Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

2. The four counselors were each assigned to four faculty members 
as defined by Control Group A and Experimental Groups B, C and D. 
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3.- Each counselor met with the two instiructors ir* Experimental 
Groups C and The counselors and the faculty members made arrange- 
ments for -the counselors to meet in\ the respective faculty, members' 
classes and establish periodic meetings (minimum once a week) to discuss 
the students' study habits and attitude problems. 

A. Each counselor contacted the faculty members in Control Group A 
and Experimental Group B and made arrangements to meet with the students 
,in their classes. 

5. The students assigned to Experimental Gfoups B, C and D were 
given a presentation by a counselor concerning study habits and attiti^es 
followed by the administration of the Brown arid Holtzman Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes. 

6. The students assigned to Control Group A were read the 
instmictions for the Brown arid Holtzman Survey of Study. Habits and 

■ . . _^ .- 

Attitudes followed by its administration. 

7. During the explanation of the Brovm and Holtzman Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes, the faculty members were not present in the 
classroom for Control Group A and Experimiental Groups B and C. 

8. Following the scoring of the results, fhe procedure for 
contacting the. students was as follows: 

Group A -t;- No contact was made except testing. 

Group B The counselors contacted each student by letter 
notifying him that the results of the Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes were available and that 
he should make an appointment' as soon as convenient . ^ 

Group C — The counselor had contact only with the faculty f 
member providing him with the results and encouraging 
the referral of his students to improve their study 
skills with assistance of a counselor. . 



Group D — The counselor contacted each student by letter 
notifying him that the results , from the Survey 
of Study Habits and Attitudes were available 
and that he .should..,make an appointment as soon 
as convenient. In Addition the^ counselor met 
with the instructor providing him with the results 
. and the counselor made arrangements with the 
instructor to work cooperatively to improve the 
students^ study skills in the classroom'. 

9. Based on the assignment of the four counselors and the students 

scheduled in second period clashes, this following schedule for the pre 

and post testing of the Brown and Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and 

//ttitudesi was utilized. 

Monday — all of Group B 

Wednesday all of Group C 

Friday — all of Group D 

Moryiay all of Group A - ' ^ 

10. The post test of the Brown and Holtzman Survey of Study Habits 

. .nd Attitudes was administered prior to final exams to measure the change 

7 

within the tern. 

11. The total population of the study for all Groups (A, B, C and D) 
was 536. 

XI. ANALYSIS OF DATA : ^' 

An analysis of the Study Habits, and Study Attitudes for each of the 
four groups (A, B, C and D) pre and post test (Brown and Holtzman Survey 
of Study Habits and Attitudes is made in this chapter based on a One-Way 
Fixed Effects. Analysis of Variance. 

The study was divided into four groups in which counselors were 
responsible for the students' study habits and attitudes throughout the 
study.. . ' 



Group B was assigned as the group in which the students were 
contacted through the mail by the counselor concerning their study 
habits and study attitude results. 

Group C was assigned as the group in which the students were 
contacted by their instructor concerning their study habits and study 
attitude results and then referred to an assigned counselor for 
assistance . , , . 

Group D was assigned as the group which received contacts by both 
the teacher and counselor concerning their study habits and study 
attitude results. . 

These factors assigned to each of the four groups were used in 
determining which treatment influenced the students^ study habits and 
study attitudes. Any variation would be the result of those treatments 
J as related to the acceptance or rejection of the null hypothesis. 

A One-Way Fixed Effect Analysis of Variance was used tp test each 
null hypothesis: (1) there exists no significant change in study habits 
as measured by a pre and post test on the Brown and Holtzman Survey of 
Study Habits and Attitudes, (2) there exists no significant change in 
students' attitudes as measured by a pre and post test on the Brown and 
Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes. 

The One-way Fixed Effects Analysis of Variance provided a test of 
the significance of the differences between the means of the number of 
different samples. It was assumed that the samples were drawn from 
populations having no significant difference. In Table I and Table II, 
the mean scores for each group provide an initial indication that the 
difference between the means might be due to more than sampling error. 



TABLE I 

MEAJ^ SCORES. FOR EACH 
STUDY llABITS GROUP • 



Group 


Number 


Mean' Score 


A 


144 


60.00 


B 


154 


51.78 


q 


106 


53.02 


D 


132 


51.83 


Total 


536 





TABLE II 

MEAJN SCORES FOR STUDY 
ATTITUDES GROUPS 



Group Number 

^ .144 

B 154 
C 106 
D 132 



Mean Score 
58.45 
55.07 
54.30 
56. 11 



•Total 526 
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In order to tost the stgnificance level of the effects of the 
treatments for each group, a One-Way Fixed Effect Analysis of Variance 
^ vas calculated for each group for the pre and post test of Study Habits 
and Study Attitudes based on the Brown Holte.an .Survey of Study Habits 
and Study Attitudes. This analysis provided tvo kinds of analysis of 
variation:, the sun, of squares between groups, reflecting variability due 
to the treatment and bhance, and the su. of squares within groups, 
reflecting chance variation alone. The pre and post .scores recorded for 
each group were evaluated with the results at the .05 level of confidence 
considered significant. « 

Findinas^la^^ concerning 
To test the null hypothesis, the one-way analysis of variance, 
under the fi^ed effect was used for the Brown and Holtzman Survey 'of 
Study Habits and Attitudes pre and post test for 'each of the four groups 
to determine if there was any difference for each group A, B, C or D. 
The data for Control Group A pre and post test for Study Habits are ' 
presented in Tab;ie III. 



TABLE III 

SUMMALIY OF A ONE-WAY FIXED ANALYSIS OF 
VARIANCE OF GROUP A PRE AND POST 
TEST FOR STUDY HABITS 



Source 



Treatments (between groups) 
Error (within groups) 
Totals 

*Level of Confidence .05 



SS 



- 423.67 
70589.43 
71013.10 



d.f. 



MS 



F Needed* 



1 423:67 0.83 
139 507.84 



3.84 



The data presented in Table III (Group A on Study Habits) indicate 
that **here wore no significant differences (F score is less than 1) in 
study habits for the control group. 

' The data for Experimental Group B (students contacted by letter 
concerning Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes results) for pre and , 
post test for study habits are presented in Table IV. 

TABLE IV • * . . 

SUMMARY OF A ONE-WAY .FIXED ANALYSIS OF 
^ VARIANCE OF GROUP B PRE AND POST 

TEST FOR STimY HABITS 

Source SS d.f.' MS F F Needed^ 

Treatment (between groups) 1471«27 1471.27 2.62 3.84 

Error (within groups) - 83792.16 149 562.36 

Totals 85263.43 
*Level of Confidence .05 



The data in Table IV (Group B on Study Habits) indicate there is no 
significant difference in study habits at the .05 level of confidence. 
With further calculation, hov^ever, this score appears to have indication 
of strength as measured at .10 level of confidence. 

The data of pre and post test of study habits for Experimental 
Group C (contact with student was via the instructor) are presented in 
Table V. . , 



TABLE V 



SUMMARY OF A ONE-WAY FIXED ANALYSIS OF 
> • VARIANCE OF GROUP C PRE AND POST 

TEST FOR STUDY HABITS 

Source ^ SS d,f, MS F F Neednd* 

Treatment (between groups). 2155,51 1 . 2155,51 3.76 

Error (within groups) 57896.42 101 573.23 

Totals ^ 60021.93 

. *Level of Confidence .05 



A review of tl;xe data in Table V (Group C on Study Habits) indicates a 
possible rejection of the null hypothesis; however, technically, it does 
not have the same F score. The F score calculated was 3.76 with the F 
score needed to reject the null hjrpothesis of 3.96 at the .05 level of 
signif ixance.- Based on further analysis, tUere are indications the null 
hypothesis might possibly be rejected. 

The pre and post test data in Tavle VI of study habits for 
Experimental Group D reflect increased interaction between counselors, 
students and instructors for a final- test of the null hypothesis. 
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TADI.E VI ^ 

SUMMARY OF A ONE-K\Y FIXED ANALYSIS OF 
VARUNCE OF GROUP D PRE AND POST 
TEST FOR STUDY HABITS 



Source I SS d.f. MS F F Needed* 

Tr ntment (between group.^. 3093.34 1 3093.34 6.12 3.84 

Error (within groups) 6 4221,64 127 505.68 

Totals ^ . 67314.98 

*Level of Confidence .05' 



fhe data presented in Table VI (Group D on Study Habits) indicate a 
significant dif ference , with an F score of 6.1200 compared to a needed F 
score cr 3.84, In study habits for this group as compared to Groups A, B 
and C. This indicates the study habits did change as a result of the 
treatment composed in Group D thereby rejecting the null hypothesis. 

Findings related to the null hypothesis concerning Study Attitudes 

To test the null hypothesis', the one-way analysis of variance, under 
the fixed effects was used for the fcur groups to determine if there was 
any difference for'^each Group A, B, C or D. 

The data for the Control Group A pre and post test for Study 
Attitudes are presented in Table VII. * 
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TABLE VII 



SUMMARY OF A ONE-WAY FIXED ANALYSIS OF 
VARIANCE OF GROUP A PRE AND POST 
TEST FOR STUDY ATTITUDES 



Source SS d,f, MS F F Needed* 

Treatment (between groups) 5562.67 1 5562.67 10.74 3.84 

Error (within groups) 72010.42 139 518.06 / 

Totals 77573.09 » 

*LeveL of Confidence .05 

The data presented in Table VII (Group A on ^tudy Attitudes) indicate 
a high level of significance (.0017) for the control group which makes it 
difficult to show discrimination for each Group, A, B, C and D, and to be 
able to put them in priority order T An F score of 10.74 for the control 
group. and calculation of each of the subsequent treatment groups reveals 
high F scores. 

The pre and post test for Study Attitudes in Group B (students 
contacted by letter concerning their Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
results) are presented in Table VIII. 
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TABWi: VIII 

SUMMARY OF A ONE-WAY FIXKD ANALYSIS 01-' 
VARIANCE OV GROUP B PRE ANn) POST 
TEST FOR STUDY ATTITUDES 



Source 



•SS 



d.f. 



MS 



F Noodod* 



Treatment (botwoon groups) 
Error (witliin groups) 
Totals 

• *Level of Confidence .05 



9460.06 1 
747^1 6. 3 6 149 
84206.42 



9460. 06> 18.86 
501.65 



3.84 



The data , presented in Table VIII (Group B ort Study Attitudes) show a 
high level of significance at the jOOOl level" of confidence. This 
analysis of the data indicates a' rejection of the null hypothesis with a 
higher F sco^-c of 18.86. ' ' 

The pre and post test for Study Attitudes in Group C (contact with 
student was via instructor) data are presented in Table IX. 



SUMMARY OF A ONE-WAY Fi^O* ANALYSIS OF 
VARIANCE OF GROUP C AOT) POST; , 
TEST FOR STUDY ATTITUDES 



- ' Source SS d,f , MS F F Needed* 

Treatment (betr^een groups) 8694.34 1 8694.34 20.18 3.92 ' 

Error (within groups) 43521.46 101 4^0.91 ' ' , . . 

Totals , 52215.80 . 

*Level of Confidence .05 r 

' • * " ■ 

The data presented in Table IX (Group C on Study Attitudes) indicate 
a high level of significance at the .001 level of confidence for Group C 
rejecting the null hypothesis with an F score of 20. id. 

The data for Experimental Group D pre and post test for Study 
Attitudes are presented in Table X. ' 



TABLE X 



SUM>IARY OF .A ONE-WAY FIXED ANALYSIS OF 
VARIANCE OF GROUP D PRE AND POST 
^ TEST FOR STUDY ATTITUDES 



Source 



SS 



d.f. 



MS 



F Needed- 



TreSttment (between groups) 
Error (within groups) 
Totals . 

• *Level of Confidence .05 



16281.48 ■ 1 
59956.67 127 
76238.15 , • 



16281.48 34.49 
472.09 



3.84 



A review of data presented in Table X (Group D on Study Attitudes) 
indxcate a significant difference with pre and post test at the .0001 
level, of confidence. This analysis of the data indicates a rejection 
of the null hypothesis with the. highest F score of 34.49. 



XII. DISCUSSION 
Study Habits 

It would appear from the preceding data that the effects of the 
interaction of each group. A, B, C and D, were at an increasing level of 
significance as a result of the treatment for each of the experimental 
groups. It appears that the more direct the contact with the studei:.t by 
the counselor the greater the corresponding change in study habits when 
comparing Groups A, B, C or D. The study moved from no contact (Group A) 
to contact with the student through the" mail (Group B) , to referral of 
student to counselor by the instructor (Group C), ^o a maximum inXer- ^ 
action bet\7een the student, counselor and instructor (Group D) which 
produced the highest F score and rejection of the null hypothesis. 
Group C provided the first test o£ the null hypothesis but it was not 
strong enough statistically to totally reject it. Group D provided a 
Strong F score of 6.12 to reject the null hypothesis with a needed F 
score of 3.84 at the .05 level of confidence. - ^ 

Study Attitudes 

.In reviewing the data for this segment of the study and the analysis 
which was conducte'd,' it appears further study and analysis needs to be 
conducted. The same procedures and four groups were applied for analysis 
of the study attitudes with Control Group being A and Treatment Groups 
being b; C and D. The analysis produced high F scores for all groups A 
to D making it difficult to draw conclusions between groups. With a 
range of F scores of 10.74 for Group A to an F score of 34.49 for Group 
D, it is difficult to provide any discrimination between groups and 
establishing priorities for each of the groups. 



XIII - CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Study Habits 

The conclusions and reconimendations contained herein apply to the 
students at Florida Junior College at Jacksonville, Fred H. Kent Center. 

The null hypothesis for study habits is as follows: There exists no 
significant change in study habits ^s measured by a pre and post test, oa 
the Brown and Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes. 

This null hypothebis was tested by a One -Way Fixed Effects Analysis 
of Variance for the pre and post test of the study habits scale on the - 
BroTO and Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes. ' The study was 
designed into four major groups: Group A was the Control Group and the 
Experimental Groups were B, C and .D. Four counselors were each assigned 
to the four groups providing various treatments. The amount of counselor 
contact with the students increased with each experimental group. 
Group B students were contacted by the counselor through' the mail; 
Group C students were referred to the -counselor by the teacher- and 
Group D students were contacted directly by the counselor and teacher. 
The only group which rejected the null hypothesis was Group D with an F 
score of 6.12 at the ;01 level of confidence. It appears that through 
this type of direct contact and follow through, the students* study 
habits can be changed via this t3rpe of treatment. 

The only other group which appeared to test the null hypothesis was 
Group C. However, technically, it did not reject the null hypothesis ' 
with an F score of 3.76 and a needed F score of 3.96. Additional 
analysis might prove helpful on this factor. : 



.. Study Attitudes 

The null hypothesis for study attitudes is as follows: There exists 
no significant change. in study attitudes as measured by a pre and post ^ 
test on the Brown and Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes. 

This null hypothesis was tested by a'One-Way Fixed Effect Analysis 
of Variance for the pre and post test of the study attitude scales on the. 
Broxsm and Holtzman Survey of . Study Habits and Attitudes. ,The study was 
designed into four major groups. Group A was the Control Group and the 
Experimental Groups were B, C and D. Four counselors were each assigned 
to the four groups providing various treatments. The amount of , 
counselor contact with the students increased with each experitnental 
group. Group B students were contacted by the counselor through the' 
mail; Group C students were referred to the .counselor by the teacher 
and Group D students were contacted directly by the counselor and 
teacher. 

It appears the analysis of this whole area proved to be significant 
with all four groups rejecting the null hypothesis . With F scores 
ranging from 10.74 for Group A to 34.49 for Group D, it is difficult to 
discriminate between groups and put them in any priority order. Since 
^the One-Way Fixed Effects Analysis of Variance, revealed these results, 
additional analysis is needed with another statistical mentor. 
Additional evaluation needs to take place for the variables and 
procedures for this area. 



AVENUES FOR FURTHER STUDY 
\yA> review of the study and the "data appears to indicate that the 
following coiild be examined fo*.' further investigation. 

1. Compare, individual analysis versus the group analysis of 
the one-factor analysis of variance. 

2. Compare each group's pre test with each group. 

3. Compare each group's post test with each group. 

4. Compare ail pre and all post tests for all groups. 

5. Investigate the effects of the interaction of the counselors 
for each group. 

6. Compare and analyze the grade point averages 6^ eacli of the. 
groups follbwing the completion of the term. 

•7. Investigate the effects o£ study habits and study attitudes 
since in many cases they are felt to be interrelated. 

8. Investigate the study attitudes in more depth arid conduct 
additional statistical analysis. 

9. Conduct additional analysis as to which factor, study . 
habits or study attitudes had themost effect on the students^ 

: 10. Investigate thp effects of the sab-scales cf the Study 
Habits (Delay Avoidance and Work Methods) and Study Attitudes (Teacher 
Approval and Educational Acceptance) as measured by the Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes. 

11. Develop new methodology and procedures to test the effects 
of study habits and study attitudes. 

.1 • ' ■ . 

■ " . 



12. Conduct a co&t ef f^^ctiveness of the counselors' efforts as 
it relates to students' performance and improvenient of s-udy habits . 

13. ^pply this study to other grade levels and/or college 
institutions to test the. universality of the results. 
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APPENDIX A 




FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE AT JACKSONVILLE 

JAqKSONVILLE. FLORIDA 32205 



Dear ' 

In a cooperative* program, the Fred H, Kent Center counselors and 
instructors are providing an extra effort to assist you in being suc- 
cessful in your classes. Many times students have difficulty \'7ith 
their studies due to weak study habit skills. ' Once these skills are 
identified, you can usually correct them easily in a short period of 
^ time. Some of these skills are as follows: how to take notes, how to 
prepare for ex^ms, reductior^i of test anxiety, etc. These and many 
other -services are available to you in helping you be successful. 

• ' You have just participated in a ^survey measuring your study habit 
and attitudes. These scores ar^ffiow available to you. Ca.ll and make 
an appointment (387-8311) or stop by iBuilding 58, Kent Center, at 
your earliest convenience. 

' Sincerely, 

Counselor j , 

/bj . - 
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R - RARELY (0% to 15%) 

5- SOMETIMES (16% to 35%) 



F - FREQUfiMTLY {36% to 65%) 



G - GENERALLY (66% to 85%) 

A- ALMOST ALWAYS (86.% to 100% 
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Diagnostic profile for survey of study habits and attitudes 

W. F. Brown and W. H. Holtzmati 
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School. 



Age. 



SCL 



FormofSSHA. 



Circle Grade or Year in School;' 
High School: 7 8 9 10 11 

Profiling YnurSSHA Scores 
To find oiii how you did on each scale 
of ihis survey, look al ihc numbers in 
ihc row marked "Percentile' Your per- 
ccnlile on each scale shows your relative 
sianding in Ihc' group of people de- 
>crihcd on ihe 'Norms Used" line al 
[he holioni of ihe charL For example, 
if your norniv group is. college frbh- 
men and your perceniilc on ihe TA 
scale is 4,\ ii means ihat 45 per cejit 
of ihe freshmen received lower scores 
ihan yours on (he TA scale, while 55 
ptr ccni of them received higher scores, 
Thus, your percentile tells where you 
rank in comparison with others in your 
norms group, ' ' ' ■ 
You can complete your profile by mak- 
ing a heavv line across each column at 
the level which corresponds to your 
perceniilc rank on that scale. For 
example, if your percentile rank on the 
DA scale is fi5. rhake a heavy line 
acroiis ihe DA column halfway between 
60 and 7(1. Draw a line corresponding ' 
to your percentile rank for all seven 
scales. 

Then start at ihc horizontal line, you 
have drawn and black In each column 
up 10 or (ion 10 the 50th percentile 
line, Since the 50ih j)crcehtile line rep- 
resents,, the score made by the middle 
student of your group, the vertical bars 
above ihnt'linc on your profile show 
those scales on which you have scored 
hiqhcr than (he middle student and Ihe 
hm holow fhal line show the scnlcs on 
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What Your SSH A Scores Mein 
High scores on SSlhl arc ch.iractcristic 
of students who gel good grades: low'^ 
scores , lend to he characteristic of those "' 
who gel low grades or find school work 
diflicult. Therefore, your scures on Ihc 
55///! scaleu'an indicate your strengths 
and weaknesses in Ibe areas measured 
by Ihe survey, and also help to predict 
academic achievement. 



What the SSI! A Measures. ' . 
(DAI Ori Avr.iDANcr -your 
proniplnosv in compleiing academic as- 
signments, lack of procrastination, and 
freedom from Wiisieful delay and dis- 
traction' > ' 
fWM) Work' MFTHons- ryour use of 
elfective study procedures,' eflicicncy in . 
doing academic assignments, and how- 
, lo-siudy iikilk 

(TA) Thaciihr AppROVAL -your opin- 
ions of teachers and their classroom 
behavior and methods. 
(EA) Education AcrEPTANCF- your 
approval of educational objectives, prac- 
tices, and requirements. , ' . . 
(SH) Studv Harits combines the 
Scores on the DA and WM scales In 
provide a measure of academic be- 
havior, ' ' ' ' . 
fSAl Study Attiti'drs combines the 
scores on ihe TA'ahd EA scales to 
provide a' measure of scholastic beliefs. 

(SO) Study Orif.ntation combines 
jhc scores on the SH and SA scales (0 
provide an overall measure of study 
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V.O 5A'"'12.10P-0U'00P H H F"" "' 

3.0 CONTACT HRS.» ' 3.0 CREDIT HRS., 

18.0 CONTACT HRS.f 18.0 CREDIT HRS^^t. 



3.0 32A 11.10A-12.00P H W F 

3.0 32A O2.lOP-O3.00P M;.^ F 

"3.0'""" 93'a 02.1iP-03.30P T Z 
6.0. CONTACT KRS., 6.0 CREDIT HRS., 



APA 161 COIJASHN KEHCHAN' 1 3.0 
"0-"ENR0LLED','""' "iO.'AVG. CLASS SIZE, 

APA' 266 COl_FASHN MER SEK 3,. l.p_ 
"b ENXOLLEOi' .0' AVG." CLASS SIZE, , 
0 ENROLLED, .0 AVG. CLASS SIZE, 



"■3.0'"'"93A""02.15P-03.30P T Z 
3.0 32 A 02.1.CP-03.0QP M H F ' 
3.0 CONTACT HRS., 3.0 CREDIT HR5.,.^ 
"'9.0 •CONTACT HRS.,'" "9.0 CREDIT HRS.,, 

3,0 ■ 33 08.10A-09.0CA Fi'h F, 
■■■a.rCONTACT'HRS.,""' 3.0 CREDIT' HRS. t 

1.0 '33 1KOOA-12.15P Z _ 
"■l.O'CONTACT'HRS.,""l.O CREDIT IjRS., 
'-■4.0 CONTACT HRS., , 4.0 CREDIT HRS., 



ELISc 
I CLASSES, 
1 CLASSES, 



01-13-5696 GLEIH .. 
0l-l£-6<!9i GLtl'M. 
■ "CCIASE TOTALS 
EPART.HEKT TOTALS - 



,; JAMES, 
JAiUS 
~2 'CL>j,^ES," 
2 CLASHES, 



lP,r7"l4i"C0nuSINESS HATr'""'''3:b"'3.0 5A I1.10A-12.00P H^W F ■ 
0 ENROLLED. .0 AVG. CLASS SIZE,, 3.0,C0NTACT HRS., . 3.0 CREDIT HRS., 
p ENROLLED,_.0 AVG.. CLASS. SIZE, 3.0jpNTACT HRS.,_„3.0 CREI>1T H^Sji. 

AST no COI INTRO ASTRONOy.Y 3.0,3.0 79A 09.10A-10.OOA K H F 
AST 110 C02 IMTRO ASTRONOMY 3.0 3.0 79A 10.10A~U.OOA M F , ... 
"0 ENROLLED, "■"'.O AVG. CLASS SIZE', 6.0" CONTACT HRS., 6.0 Cf^EDIT HRS.,, 
0 ENROLLED, .0 AVG. CLASS SIZE, 6.0 CONTACT.HRS.,, - 6.0 CREDIT Hf<1., 



29-76-6^23 oRUCE 
29-76-6'.23 8P.UCE * 

2'9-76-6;23.£RUCE 

•74-24-034' VCC'vcIl JR 
99-99-9399 



JOHNNY 
■jOHriNY 

"frai^k 



,;BID 
SIO 
310 

"fclO 
510 



lOrCOUIFE IN bIC'ENV ' 3.0 3.0 6 
101 C02 LlF£;iN'BIO ENV 3.0' 3.0 ' 6. 

101 C03 LIFE' IN BIO ENV_ 3.0_3.0 ;_6. 

'^10rCO4"LIFE IN 610 ENV 'S.b'S.O . 6 
101 C40 LIFE IN BIO ENV 3.0 3.0 79A 



■O3.10A-09.00A M H !■■ ' 
09..10A-I0.09A H VI F" 
09.30A-10.45A T I _ 
"U.lOP-Ol.OOr- F 
09.IOA-I2.OOP f J £ 



■'C 



-OTALS - _5aASSES,._^ .0 AVG. CLASS SIZE, 15.0 .CpNTACT'HRS., ' ,1'5.0 CR^iT HRS..,_ 



cERlC 



HkkRY , BIO 



5.0 4.0 



102 COI •*CAHCELLEO»* 

iiWtdinii^nilllll'l inn ri" n'"'i' n— ^hf'i— i . l Ai.rti.An^ "" ii 



84A 09.l0A-0j.00P H 
. ;'_._OV.10A-IO.OOA,. H 



O'.C/OOO 
_.p /.I.E. 

040/000 
,,0 f.T.E. 

. 040/000 
040/000„ 
" 040/boD" 
.0 F.T.E. 

" 040/000* 
.0 F.T.E. 
'A F'I'\f 

O4C'/C00 
OAO/lSOO 
" OAO/COO" 
' .0 F.T.E. 

■' 0^,0/000 
O'lO/COO 
.0 F.T.E. 

~.0 F.T.E. 



02^/000 . 
'.0 F.T.E," 

025/000 
'.0 f.T.E. 
,0 r.T.c. 



OSVOOO 
, ,0 FJ.E. 
.0 F-.T.E. 



040/C00 

o;o/ooo 

".0 r.T.E. 
.0 F.T.E. 

■ w/0/000 

07e,;GG0 

070/000 
"040/000" 

040/000 
..0 F.T.E. 

024/00^" 



AUTOBIOGI^PHICAL SKETCH 

The writet was born in New Smyrna Beach, Florida, on May 25, 1941, 
the youngest of three children. The father pursued a career in the 
United States C:)ast Guard, There were several moves throughout the 
school years until the father retired in 1956 after 23 years. The 
' family returned to New. Smyrna Beach to reside. 

V Graduation from New Smym^ Beach High School was in 1959 after 
being active in sports, band, plays and student government. The writer 
attended Daytona Beach Junior College in the fall of 1959 for one term 
and had to withdraw due to financial need. T^;o irajor jobs were obtained 
during this time: one as a supply clerk ^t Cape Kennedy for a year and 
a half; then, due to an increasing personal interest in helping people, 
the writer obtained a job as a psychiatric aid in Dallas, Texas. This 
was felt to be a valuable experience and encouraged the writer to return 
to Daytona Beach Junior College to major in psychology. 

Upon graduation in 1963 with an associate degree, enrollment in the 
University of Florida followed* A part-time job was acquired at the 
J. Hillis Miller Medical Center as 'a psychiatric ^id to finance his 
education. A Bachelor . of Arts degree was obtained in 1966 with a 
major in psychology. Work continued at J. Hillis Miller and the writer 
entered the master's degree program in guidance and counseling at the 
University of Florida. A master's degree in education was received in 
1967. A counseling position was obtained at Florida Junior College in 
the fall of 1967. This position vjas continued, until 1969 vjhen the writer 
was appointed as acting director of Counseling for the Cumberland Campus. 
This position was later reclassified as a/sistant dean of Student Service 



Due to reorganization at the College, the position was again reclassified 
to dean of Student Services in 1970. At the same time, the v;riter was 
appointed as coordinating dean for Student Services for one year. This 
coordinating responsibility included the writer as the chief a'dministrator 
for Student Services for Florida Junior College. At the end of the year's 
assignment, the writer was given the administration of Student Services 
on t\^o campuses. In addition, two central functions were assigned to the 
writer: Student Financial Aid and Student Activities. In 1972, the 
Nova program was developedi and the writer entered the program. 

In looking back, it appears the writer has always had an interest in 
helping and working with people*. Within the present position as dean of. 
Student Development, it is felt that the goal of helping other people is 
being actualized. There is an increasing concern with the' counseling 
profession, its role and function within the educational institution. 
The writer feels he can make a contribution in this area: 



